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THE CASH VALUE OF A BOOK REVIEW. 

BY OUTER B. BUNCE. 



I am asked to tell the readers of books and the readers of 
magazines what is the cash value of a book review. By cash 
value is, of course, meant influence upon sales. I must begin by 
confessing that the court is asked for a decision upon a subject in 
which the testimony is very contradictory, and the opinions of 
experts not at all in agreement. There are books that are great 
successes despite the unfavorable judgment of the critics ; there 
are books that the critics praise highly, but which the public per- 
sistently neglect; and there are books upon whose merits readers 
and critics are for the most part of one mind. How far this latter 
conjunction has been brought about by the influence of the book 
column is not easy to say. A few illustrations drawn from well- 
known facts in the publishing world may throw what light there 
is upon the question. 

When that remarkably successful novel, " Ben Hur," was 
first published, it was received with indifference. At the end of 
the first year, if not considered a failure, it was a long way from 
being looked upon as a success. But about this time, long after 
the reviewers had ceased to review it and the publishers to adver- 
tise it, the book began to sell. The movement was slow at first, 
but it steadily increased in force and volume. The book reached 
its tenth thousand, then its twentieth, then almost by a jump it 
was credited with its fiftieth thousand, and now, far beyond its 
hundredth thousand, it stands one of the monumental successes 
of the day. Here we have a success in which the reviewer took 
no part. His approval or disapproval of the book no one seems 
to have heeded, but long afterwards, when his criticism had 
vanished into the spaces into which so much that is said soon 
disappears, there rose a tide whose source was innumerable 
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rivulets of personal opinion.- The book began to be talked 
about ; there went thither and hither, from social circle 
to social circle, the mouth-to-mouth comment and approval 
which are a thousand-fold more potent than the best-considered 
written criticism, and the whole country soon became its readers. 
It is doubtful whether any book becomes widely successful with- 
out this social advertising. The best that criticism commonly 
does is to give an impulse to this movement ; to set here and 
there people talking about the book that it commends. 

Perhaps the most signal instance of the direct value of a book 
notice is Mr. Gladstone's essay on "Kobert Elsmere." But 
this in all the circumstances is so exceptional that it cannot be 
justly cited as an instance of the reviewer's influence. That the 
foremost man in all England, one who stands to many millions as 
scarcely less than a prophet and a seer, should devote himself to 
the analysis of a novel was of itself sufficient to set people every- 
where inquiring about the book and discussing it. Then the 
story of " Robert Elsemere" is controversial in character. People 
took sides, debated its arguments, affirmed or denied its conclu- 
sions, and consequently every one felt compelled to read the 
story in order to take part in the controversies everywhere going 
on. The pulpit, the parlors, the press, were all praising or dis- 
praising the book. Everything, in fact, combined to make i ts 
success more successful. How much of all this was due to Mr. 
Gladstone's article it is impossible to say. But supposing that all 
the reviews, criticisms, and comments with which the periodical 
press teemed had to be paid for, what would have been their cash 
value then to the publishers ? Would not the cost, in all likeli- 
hood, have greatly exceeded the returns ? I suspect that, in every 
case where a book has become successful by virtue of what is 
said of it in the press, the net value to the publishers would be 
nil if the criticisms were charged against it at so much per line. 

There must, moreover, be a very general concert of action if 
criticism produces any noticeable effect. An article merely here 
and there scarcely stirs the sluggish surface of public opinion. 
When a novel by George Eliot appeared, the whole orchestra, as it 
were, burst into strains of eulogy — first fiddles and second fiddles, 
the big drums and the little drums, the cymbals, and the wind 
instruments, all united in a tremendous crash and flare until the 
very deaf heard. Much of this, it cannot be doubted, was due 
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to the master leader, Lewes, who knew how to set the whole 
London press jumping. It is, naturally, impossible for the most 
indifferent reader not to be influenced by an assault of this kind ; 
he must read perforce, whether his inclinations are that way or 
not. I recollect well when Thackeray's daughter produced her 
first novel. The book was charming and deserved high praise, 
but it was surprising to see the entire London press — the daily 
papers, the weekly papers, the magazines — bursting into a concert 
of enthusiastic and expansive enconiums. When the mighty 
deep rises in this way, a book can scarcely fail to rise triumph- 
antly into public favor. In our country it is not easy, if even 
possible, to secure similar unity of action ; and then there must 
needs be the book that would justify it and the man whose in- 
fluence could command it. Not even Lewes could rattle his 
thunder with anything less than a George Eliot. 

There is also, occasionally, an apparent result from editorial 
commendation, when the writer is known and is believed to be 
speaking with candor. It has been said that the great London 
success of Conway's " Called Back " was due to a send-off given 
it by Labouchere in Truth, and that " The House on the Marsh " 
was similarly indebted to Edmund Yates in The World. It is 
easy, however, in these things to mistake coincidence for cause 
and effect. In the same way, Mr. Stedman's cordial praise of 
Sidney Luska's first book gave it, very likely, an impetus. But 
these are scarcely instances of the influence of reviews: they have 
the weight of personal sanction, and carry conviction in a manner 
that the regulation notice never does. 

When we withdraw our consideration from a few exceptional 
successes to the average book, it is difficult to trace the influence 
of the review. It is notorious that the most widely-read of all 
our American novelists never won the favor of the critics, and 
very likely the critics were right. The case of the English novel, 
" The Silence of Dean Maitland," is similar, on a much smaller scale, 
to that of "Ben Hur." It was coldly received by the press, but 
after some months began slowly to make its way, and by no other 
means than the discernment of individual readers. The critics did 
not, at first, either here or in England, discover the quality of this 
novel ; in both countries it was found out by the public. But 
there have been many instances of unexpected successes, of books 
that have won their way without extraneous aid; as there are also 
vol. cxlix. — no. 393. 15 
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instances of unexpected failures, of books the public would not 
touch despite the blandishments of the reviewers and the seduct- 
ive assurances of the advertisements. Then there are notices and 
notices. Mr. Haggard's "Solomon's Mines" was brought into 
notice by numerous charges, in the London literary journals, of 
plagiarism. These accusations were so numerous and so per- 
sistent that a question arose whether they were not simply devices 
to draw attention to the book ? Every one knows that there 
is no better means of bringing a book into notice than a sharp 
controversy. And yet nothing is certain. A device that appears 
to work well in one case wholly fails in another; praise that seems 
to send one book bounding is listened to unheeded in the instance 
of another. 

It has been said, however, by some pessimists that no one ever 
reads a book review. " There are but three persons," once said 
a caustic cynic, " that read a book review — the author of the book, 
the writer of the review, and the publisher of the book." If there 
is any truth in this, it relates to favorable reviews only. An un- 
favorable criticism is sure to be read by all the author's friends, by 
all his rivals, by all his publisher's rivals, and by everybody that 
likes to see a target well hit. The thing that makes a review ac- 
ceptable to readers generally is salt, and not saccharine matter. It 
is possible, indeed, that the real usefulness of a review lies in this 
direction. People do not at heart want to be told that a given 
book is worth reading ; it is much more satisfactory to them to 
discover that it has no claim upon their attention. With busy 
men it is a relief to have the books that need to be read narrowed 
down to the fewest number possible. A reviewer, therefore, that 
condemns freely is just the man they want. His mission is to 
help the book-buyer keep his money. 

And there is another way in which the reviewer serves the 
book-buyer. Extended notices that take out the heart of a book, 
that describe its scope, make plain its purpose, copy its best 
paragraphs, give hosts of readers pretty much everything they 
want. Their curiosity is satisfied, and they can talk about the 
book in most circles with some show of understanding. In fact, 
with the great multitude of books coming from the press it would 
be impossible for most readers to do more than taste each new- 
comer in this fashion. But, this being true, is not the question 
we are considering mistakenly put ? If the real function of a 
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notice is to deter a reader by depreciating a book, or to relieve 
him by a long analysis from what otherwise he might consider an 
intellectual obligation, then the cash value of a review is, so far as 
the publisher is concerned, on the negative side. The real issue 
in this case obviously is, what is the cash value of a book notice 
to book-buyers ? If this surmise is correct, are not publishers 
who send books to editors for review like the engineer who is 
"hoist with his own petar" ? 

Besides those that read a review because a friend is hurt, or 
an enemy impaled, or a smart piece of injustice done, and those 
that read it because it is cheaper and easier than to procure the 
volume itself, there are a class that read it because they have read 
the book. A review, after all, is often in a strange language to 
every one not acquainted with the book under discussion ; but if 
this has been read, the comments of the reviewer have more sig- 
nificance, his points are better understood, and his praise or dis- 
praise more keenly relished or disrelished. There is always great 
pleasure in comparing opinions, and no doubt immense satisfac- 
tion in finding one's own discernment confirmed. So much 
greater is the interest in reading a review after, rather than before, 
reading the book that I often wonder whether this is not the best 
purpose of criticism. Of what significance is an essay on " Ham- 
let" to a man who knows not " Hamlet" ? Who can more than 
half understand an analysis of a new essay in philosophy or a new 
romance of character and motive, when nothing else is known 
but what the reviewer reveals ? If I may judge by my own ex- 
perience and personal likings, a review is of little interest unless 
the book is already, in some measure at least, familiar. But, if 
this is true, what, again, becomes of the cash value of the review? 

Leaving this narrow monetary side of the question, it is 
certain, I think, that the aggregate influence of book reviews is 
an aid to literature. It may be difficult to trace this influence in 
many instances ; it may often glance without effect, and some- 
times repress rather than help deserving productions ; but, as a 
whole, it no doubt widens the knowledge of literature and 
nourishes the taste for it. It is not, indeed, certain that litera- 
ture would be possible to any large extent if there were no heralds 
to proclaim and no chorus to celebrate it. 

0. B. Bttnce. 



